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Sea, Land, and Air Strategy. 
George Aston, K.C.B. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


$m GeorGE Aston, who has previously 
written on ‘ Amphibious Wars,’ and who 
has experience of service on land and sea, 
has done well to give us at this moment 
a volume based on lectures delivered at 
the Staff Cotlege at Camberley a few years 
ago. He has brought his work up to 
date, though here and there are words 
which, written only a few months back, 
seem to come from another century, so 
rapid have been the changes during the 
last fortnight. 

He writes on Objectives and Sea War- 
fare, on Concentration, on Dispersion, on 
Lines of Communication, on Fortification, 
on Coast Defence, Air Warfare, and other 
matters of vital interest to every English- 
man in these trying times. To illustrate 
some of his arguments, he examines the 
campaign of 1814, the naval campaign of 
Lissa, and the Marengo campaign, and 
provides clear maps and diagrams of the 
operations which he ‘describes. 

He shows how some think that the 
tendency of civilization towards material 
comfort is destroying the power of national 
spiritual impulse, and speaks of those 
who believe that wars might be abolished 
by propaganda which explains that even 
the w inning nation cannot amass more 
riches or greater comfort for its people by 
such means. He provides figures—de- 
rived from the studies of great financial 
-experts—to show that the cost of war 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente would reach 9,000,0001. a day : 
nine times as much as their peace expendi- 
ture. He reminds us that in the case of 
our South African War much of the money 
was supplied by France; and this fact 
leads him to inquire what would happen in 
the event of a war in which several of the 


By Sir 
(John Murray, 





Great Powers were belligerent, “* especially 
England and France, which are the chief 
lending countries.”” No one knows where 
the combatants in the present war will find 
their money, and Sir George Aston can only 
say that 

“few brains can grasp the intricacies of 
the modern system of finance and credit, 
and those who can do so seem unable to 
devise a system of financial preparation for 
war which approaches in completeness the 
plans made by the strategist for the use of 
the national resources for battle.” 

But, writing before anything was known 
of even the chance of our being drawn 
into the present war, he was able to 
show that the most critical financial 
period would be the few days or weeks 
after the declaration of war, or the few 
days before that declaration if it was 
clear that war was inevitable; and he 
showed that the situation would depend 
upon the coolness of the British people, 
and the view which foreigners take of our 
strength. He adds that, “if we are 
defeated, a financial collapse can hardly 
be averted,” and then makes it clear 
that the British fleet is the real protector 
of the London gold reserve. 

The deduction drawn by the author is 
that 
‘“‘the financial situation necessitates the 
distribution of the forces [at our disposal] 
in such a manner as to avoid the chance ot 
even a minor defeat, which would check the 
delicate fabric of credit, based as it is upon 
the confidence of others in our success ; 
and the sooner a decisive victory can be 
gained at sea the better for the financial 
situation.” 


In considering the question of Food 
Supply, Sir George Aston sets out the 
usual arguments about cost of transport 
and insurance, but he was, of course, 
writing before our Government had 
taken the wise steps which are generally 
approved. 

In the chapter on Fortification some- 
thing is said of naval bases ; and at this 
particular moment it is well to put on 
record one remark made by a writer of 
such authority as Sir George Aston. He is 
alluding to the adv antage in a prolonged 
struggle possessed by the side having the 
best facilities for repairing ships which are 
damaged, and he says :— 


“There is a certain school of strategists 
who hold that naval war will be speedily 
settled by great naval actions, like the battle 
of Tshushima, in which one side will sink 
or capture practically all the important 
warships of their enemy ;_ but this view is 
not generally accepted. The assumption is 
that....many vessels will require repairs to 
fit them to take their place again in the 
active operations, and for this to be possible 
it is necessary to have dry docks,” &c. 


It is also well to remember that the 
picking up of small and rather worthless 
German colonies in the early days of war 
gives satisfaction to newspaper readers, but 
that it has little or no effect on the result 
of the struggle. Distant territory can be 
recaptured, and its ow nership will depend 
upon the issue of battles at sea which settle 
the ultimate control of sea communica- 
tions. 





The part of the book to which at the 
moment most Englishmen will turn is 
the chapter on the Invasion of Islands, in 
which the author tries to give us the point 
of view of a Continental Power anxious to 
invade Great Britain. 

Sir George Aston lays down two prin- 
cipal conditions (apart from the question 
of naval strength) as necessary for a 
successful invasion of our shores by Ger- 
many. The one is secrecy, and the other 

rapidity of movement by an invading 
force. Now that war is going on, both 
secrecy and rapidity are obviously im- 
possible for any German attempt on a 
large scale. All the advantages and dis- 
advantages of beach landings, as against 
landings in convenient harbours, are 
clearly stated; and it is assumed that 
the invader will try to seize a good harbour, 
and that beach landing, if resorted to at 
all, will only be attempted with sufficient 
force to seize a port. Putting himself in 
the place of the foreigner, Sir George 
Aston notes that the British official 
estimate of the minimum force required 
by an invader is 70,000. Sir George 
makes his imaginary German say that it 
would seem 

“to be foolhardy to make the attempt with 
so week a force if the British regular field 
army were available to oppose us, and, as 
regards the Territorial army, we must form 
our own estimate.” 

In excellently clear language it is 
shown why it is not sufficient merely to 
land troops, and why an invader must 
have definite plans regarding what he is 
to do after landing. The invader must 
not only defeat any British forces that 
can be brought against him, but must 
also strike at some vital interest seriously 
affecting the population. The invading 
army must be strong enough to win not 
one battle, but several, and to bring such 
pressure upon the population that we 
shall be compelled to sue for peace. The 
invader’s plans must be based on the 
assumption that his army will soon be 
cut off from communication with his own 
country. He may possibly expect to live 
upon the country’s resources as long as his 
army is not compelled to fight or to halt 
too long in one place, but how is he to 
replace his ammunition? He must bring 
it with him, and must devise means for 
transporting it to the army when 
required. 

But if we conclude that serious 
invasion and conquest are unlikely, we 
must remember that subsidiary operations 
against the United Kingdom are another 
matter. They might have a damaging 
effect upon our fleet as well as upon our 
army, as they might force the former to 
keep in home waters when it was wanted 
elsewhere. 

A quotation from Von der Goltz should 
be reassuring to those people on the East 
coast who, seeing their houses taken over 
by the military last week, were moving 
their children away from the coast, and 
seemed to think that a German force 
might land at any minute. That great 
German writer shows the difficulties in 
the way of landing a large force, and 
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‘ shows that any such invasion could only 
take place at the very beginning of 
hostilities (command of the sea being 
necessary) or else at the end of a cam- 
paign against a defender worn out and 
weary of war. 

Sir George Aston’s final word is that, 
looked at from the invaders’ point of 
view, serious invasion is not to be under- 
taken by the weaker naval power without 
first, by some means, defeating the 
islanders’ sea forces in battle. 

In his timely book the author deals 
with most of the points which interest 
our civilian population in these days of 
war. To what he says we will add a few 
lines which we quoted a year ago from 
an official document of the German Navy 
Department. They may help our readers 
to understand what are the expectations 
of the enemy. That official paper argued 
that even if 
“the greatest naval power should succeed in 
meeting us with considerable superiority of 
strength, the defeat of a strong German 
fleet would so substantially weaken the 
enemy that, in spite of a victory he might 
have obtained, his own position in the world 
would no longer be secured by an adequate 
fleet.” 








eo 
The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in 
English History, based upon the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford in 1913. By T. F. Tout. (Man- 
chester University Press.) 


Tuts suggestive and carefully written 
volume is a most important contribution 
to the history of the development of 
governmental machinery in England. The 
labours of Stubbs and of Prof. Tout him- 
self have already illuminated this period, 
and there does not appear to be any likeli- 
hood of our being called upon to revise to 
any great extent our estimate of the 
weak, talented, and not altogether un- 
attractive successor of the “ English 
Justinian.”” Edward II. has, perhaps, 
been judged somewhat over-severely. It 
may be that in Stubbs’s stern phrase he 
was ‘‘ utterly incapable of recognizing the 
idea of Kingship,” that he was indolent, 
that personal animosities stirred him 
into action while the condition of 
national affairs called for attention in 
vain, and that, worst of all, he sought the 
advice and support of privileged favour- 
ites, instead of throwing himself boldly 
upon the support of the Commons in his 
struggle against the baronage. All these 
things may be true of Edward IT. just 
as they are true of other kings who have 
managed to reign, if not to rule, without 
any great. discredit. Unfortunately for 
Edward, the England in which he lived 
demanded a man of other qualities. 
Edward’s shortcomings and the manner 
of his failure are, however, not under 
judgment. Prof. Tout’s task is to appraise 
the significance of his reign, and it is 
here that he has made out a strong case 
for a revision of previous judgments. 
The accepted notion that it was a period 
of reaction or stagnation—a “‘ blank page 
between two glorious chapters ’’—has 





been largely due to the fact that it was a 
period lacking in great men. Neither the 
King nor his servants, nor the barons, 
possessed any of the qualities which made 
the reign of the great Edward memorable, 
but 

“it is one of the comforting lessons of history 
that the dull reigns of indifferent kings are as 
worthy of study as the most famous and 
splendid periods.” 

Briefly, Prof. Tout’s theory is this, that 
despite the weakness and unworthiness of 
the King, the narrow and self-seeking 
aims of the barons, the distractions, wars, 
and rumours of wars, the great machine 
of government which Edward I. had 
fashioned continued to work under the 
guidance of the humble rank and file who 
had learnt their craft, and learnt it 
well, from a master-workman, and who 
had the zeal of the good workman in 
performing their task satisfactorily. 

In such circumstances, it is true, im- 
portant changes and reforms in the 
machinery are not to be looked for: the 
important thing is that the machine 
should run at all. Nevertheless, 

“ the clever craftsman who tends the machine 
is just the sort of person to devise some little 
improvement of its mechanism, those simple 
inventions which enable the machine to do 
its work better and more economically.” 

Or to adopt an organic metaphor, 

“the growth of the state and society goes on 
the more readily, and perhaps after a more 
wholesome fashion, when the ordinary 
operations of the seasons are disturbed by 
no alternating periods of excessive heat or 
cold, by none of those great natural con- 
vulsions which baffle all calculations.” 


The main importance of the reign of 
Edward II. is, in Prof. Tout’s view, that 
it demonstrates how medizval adminis- 
tration and medieval society went on 
when left to themselves. 

It cannot be gainsaid that he has mar- 
shalled a considerable amount of evidence 
in support of this view. There is seen, 
notwithstanding the revolutionary legis- 
lation, the enactment of the ordinances, 
and the disconcerting changes in the 
balance of power, a certain continuity in 
the method in which the ordinary govern- 
ment of the country was carried on—a 
continuity which is explicable by the fact 
that both the personnel and the traditions 
of the medizeval “* civil service ”’ were un- 
changed, and permanent officials acted as 
a steadying force which mitigated the full 
effects of the changes in policy that might 
be expected on a change of parties. This 
is not, as might at first sight appear, 
merely a negative virtue in Edward’s 
reign; it was no small thing that the 
constitutional system of Edward I., which 
his necessities rather than his political 
prescience had brought about, should thus 
have been conserved. 

Although, as has been said, the chief 
significance of the reign was that the 
constitutional progress which had been 
achieved was maintained, important 
reforms were nevertheless effected. Some 
of these were brought about in the 
Exchequer, which of the three chief de- 
partments of government was the first 





evolved from the personal domestic estab- 
lishment of the King, and which soon 
after the Norman Conquest obtained a 
definite place in the nascent constitution, 
and under Henry II. had been clearly 
separated from the judicial branch. It. 
is sufficient to say that Prof. Tout has 
shown that the process of differentiation 
was carried on and maintained under 
Edward il., and that, while the adminis- 
tration tended to become more “ profes- 
sionalized,”’ reforms of an important nature 
were quietly being effected. In the Chan- 
cery, on the other hand, there was nothing 
of a corresponding nature. Such reforms 
as were secured in it were due either to 
the indirect effect of the reforms in the 
Exchequer—to which it was still closely 
allied—or were necessitated by practical 
convenience. Of greatest importance, 
however, were the reforms which through- 
out the reign were going on in all the 
departments of the King’s household. 
With these reforms Prof. Tout proposes. 
to deal in a more elaborate work. 








Ancient Rome and Modern America: @ 
Comparative Study of Morals and 
Manners. By Guglielmo Ferrero. (Put- 
nam’s Sons, 8s. 6d. net.) 


WE think that the author has found in 
this volume—apparently of popular lec- 
tures—his proper vein. The journalistic 
flavour which impairs his works on history 
is quite appropriate when he addresses the 
American public ; his picturesque account 
of three great ‘“* processes,” as he calls 
them, in Roman history—those of Verres, 
Clodius, and Piso—is excellent reading, 
and framed in the politics of the day so as 
to make it easily intelligible. Even his. 
English style, though it is obviously that 
of a foreigner and is chequered with such 
Americanisms as to “sculp,” is clear 
and attractive, and makes his book 
agreeable and suggestive reading. But. 
in many of his assertions we think nim 
wrong, or prone to over-state things. 

To take the largest instance, as it domi- 
nates the earlier half of his book, what is. 
an old civilization, and what is a young 
one? We are invited to compare that of 
Rome with that of the United States, 
because they are both young civilizations 
as compared with those of Europe. Why ) 
Because neither of them had existed for 
more than two or three centuries. We are 
ready to maintain that the author has 
drawn the wrong inference from his facts, 
or has not understood them. The duration 
of a civilization in years is nothing to the 
point ; the rapidity of its development and 
decay iseverything. For hitherto all such 
human products have had their limited 
life under general laws, like that of the men 
who produced them. The society of the 
later Roman republic was not rising, but 
decadent: it would have gone to ruin 
very soon but for the genius of three men, 
Julius Cesar, Augustus, and Tiberius, who 
organized an empire that resisted for a few 
generations longer; but the decadence 
was there, and obvious all the time. 

Now, if modern America has remark- 
able analogies to the life of the Roman 
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Empire, it is surely not because Rome 
was young in this sense, but because 
America is old. Brief as is the span of its 
history, it is in its decadent features that 
it resembles Rome. Such a statement 
would probably have been received with 
disgust in a public lecture, but it is never- 
theless true. Will any one, e.g., say that 
the so-called “‘ New York 400” are not a 
society with the marks of decadence ? 
The pursuit of luxury (not comfort), osten- 
tation, sterility, irreligion, are all well- 
known symptoms of decadence. Still more 
is it the case with an apparently noble 
feature in the United States, which our 
author justly cites as having its parallel 
under the Roman Empire. This is the 
large munificence of millionaires to public 
objects of charity or usefulness, such as 
universities, libraries, &c. Here again, 
with all respect to Signor Ferrero, we 
have the signs of a decadent society. In 
it, with the decay of the old aristocracy, 
there rise up suddenly men of enormous 
wealth, like Herodes Atticus, who do not 
know what to do with their money, having 
no family traditions to guide them. They 
have not ancestral estates, they have not 
crowds of hereditary dependents, like 
English landlords ; and so we are told that 
these landlords are selfish compared to the 
American “ richards.’”’ Of course, Signor 
Ferrero does not know the English aris- 
tocracy’s country life, and their immense 
obligations in keeping up houses and 
estates; but even in Italy we can find 
benefactors like the late Duke of Galliera, 
who left millions to the port of Genoa, 
while his widow founded a great hospital 
there, and she and her sister gave the 
splendid Palazzo Rosso, with its treasures, 
to the city. No doubt there are other 
instances to be found. Even here we have 
heard that there were no immediate heirs, 
or other natural dependents, whose inter- 
ests would shackle such liberalities. 

The writer describes the manifest cause 
of the magnificent growth of the United 
States as wealth. Thisis very superficial. 
The main cause is assuredly that human 
energy which the early English settlers 
possessed. It was their brains and muscles 
that made the wealth. In the Roman 
Empire, and in the Spain that conquered a 
large part of America, there was wealth in 
plenty, but these were not the qualities 
which put out wealth to interest, and it is 
in this, perhaps in this only, that American 
progress is still young. 

In his contrast between the attainments 
of the ancients and the moderns the author 
is very interesting, but here again he over- 
states his case. He contemns the me- 
chanical appliances of the Greeks, like 
the inclined plane and other primitive 
helps to human hands, as if the delicacy of 
measurement and the accuracy of con- 
struction of the Parthenon were not such 
as no modern architect could even seek 
to surpass. So he speaks of painting and 
sculpture being lost or decadent arts in our 
day, as if there were no Sargent or Rodin 
to give us artistic delight. Even the 
automatic machines described by Heron in 
his treatise on the subject show a mastery 
of hydrostatics which will astonish our 





author if he will read it. We are not sure 
that he will do so quite easily. A man 
who translates Pliny’s “audax vita, 
scelerum plena,”’ as ‘creature full of 
wicked daring,” and Pindar’s dpwrov pév 
tdwp as “* excellent is sweat,”’ as if the last 
word corresponded to the Latin sudor, 
can hardly be trusted with his texts. 


But we are not going to complain of any 
further eccentricities. Before the author 
offers any more such decided judgments 
on the splendours of American life, he had 
better turn his attention to the colour 
question, which he wholly ignores, yet 
which looms so black on the horizon of 
American progress. Even apart from this 
danger, will the proper Americans be 
able in the future to nationalize the 
farrago et congeries of Europe ladled in 
upon them by immigration? They have 
done wonders in this way hitherto. Will 
a race that is growing sterile in its 
own country continue to control fertile 
strangers ? 








A Child of the Orient. By Demetra Vaka. 
(John Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mvcu has been written about the fana- 
ticism of the Turks, while the fanaticism 
of the modern Greeks has not been 
noticed, the natural tendency of the 
Christian world being to regard the latter 
as a proper sentiment against the “ in- 
fidel.”” The Greeks have little knowledge 
of the Turks, and cherish a most bitter 
hatred of them on religious grounds ; 
while the Turks despise the Greeks for 
their commercial prowess and their narrow 
aims. The pro-Turk will espouse the 
Turkish point of view, while the Phil- 
hellene declaims from the Hellenic plat- 
form ; so that it is impossible to judge the 
case between them fairly except by fresh, 
impartial study of both races. The book 
before us is a help towards such study. 
The author, an Ottoman Greek by birth, 
had the good fortune in her childhood to 
make Turkish friends and stay in Turkish 
houses. She gives her personal impression 
of the Turks, which would have been 
entirely favourable but for the seed of hate 
implanted in her mind in childhood, of 
which she herself is conscious :— 


“In spite of my kindly feeling towards 
them I was always aware that deep down 
in my heart was planted the seed of hatred 
towards them—a seed which was never to 
wither and die, even if it were not to grow 
very large. I wonder if there will ever come 
a time when little children will be spared 
the planting of these seeds, when they will 
be brought up in the teaching that the God 
and the nationality of other little children 
is as good as our own; that we are all 
brothers and sisters, linked together by 
Nature to carry out her work, and to give 
to each other the best that is in us ?” 


On her fifth birthday her uncle, with 
whom she lived on the island of Prinkipo, 
gave her a small Greek flag, and said 
to her :— 


“In your veins flows the blood of a 
wonderful race: yet you live, as I have 





lived, under an alien yoke—a yoke Asiatic 
and uncivilized. The people who rule here 
to-day in the place of your people are 
barbarous and cruel, and worship a false 
god. Remember all this—and hate them ! 
You cannot carry this flag because you are 
a girl; but you can bring up your sons to 
do the work which remains for the Greeks 
to do.” 


The old gentleman had fought in the 
Greek War of Independence, in the 
course of which the Muslim population 
of the Greek peninsula was butchered 
wholesale, and had returned to end his 
days in Turkey with undying hatred of 
the Turks. Seeing that hatred, his small 
niece one day inquired :— 


*** Why do we live here? Why don’t 
we go to live where the Greek flag flies ?’ 

***Go away from here ?’ he cried. ‘Go 
away from here and be a traitor ?....We 
must stay here,’ he thundered, ‘and bear 
with our patrida the yoke of slavery till the 
day shall come when, again strong, we shall 
rise to break that yoke, and hear again a 
Christian priest in St. Sophia.’ ”’ 


It is no wonder that with such instruc- 
tions Demetra Vaka was alarmed to find 
that her brother had a Turkish friend, one 
Arif Bey, and cried, ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you kill 
him if you could?” and that even after 
she herself had felt the charm of Turkish 
kindness she ‘‘ considered the Turks as 
infidels without religion,’ while naively 
praying ‘‘ to the Christian gods to help her 
to remember ”’ her Greek flag. 


“T say ‘ gods,’ because to my mind God 
and Christ and St. Nicholas, and St. George, 
and the rest of the saints were much the 
same sort of a group as the old Greek gods, 
now in seclusion on Mount Olympus.” 


Yet she loved the Turkish ladies and the 
Turkish children, who with their menfolk 
figure in these pages as a larger-minded 
and more noble, if mysterious, race of 
beings. There is a charming picture of a 
Turkish lady who, when the small Greek 
guest had quarrelled with the little 
daughter of the house about religion, and 
had shouted, 


** «T don’t want to be equal with her before 
God. It isn’t right; for she is a Turk, and 
I am a Greek,’ ”’ 
replied, 

“* Well, sweet yavroum, you are all 
mixed up about just where you stand before 
God. At present you stand nowhere be- 
cause you are only babies. As you grow 
older your place will be determined by your 
usefulness in the world, your kindness and 
gentleness, by the way you treat your hus- 
band’s mother and his other wives, and how 
healthy and well brought up his children are. 
As to your being a Greek and Djimlah a 
Turk, that is only geography.” 


Against this may be placed the portrait 
of the author’s ‘ Aunt Kalliroé” (of an 
old Phanariote family), who came one day 
to see her father in a state of agitation 
because a Turkish pasha wished to buy an 
old Greek homestead :— 


““*The house has been vacant for two 
years,’ exclaimed this old fanatic ; ‘and now 
Baky Pasha, the Asiatic brute and murderer, 
proposes to buy it, to buy a Christian home, 
which contains a niche for our saints mm 
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every bedchamber—a home which has been 
blessed by our priests, and in which many a 
Christian child has been baptized. Christian 
God, are you going to try your children 
much more? You have sent these Asiatic 
hordes to come and conquer us. Are you 
going to try your children further by per- 
mitting these beasts to buy Christian homes 
to lead their improper lives in?...... 
Christian God, what are we coming to ?’” 


A sophisticated Turkish maiden, newly 
married, scorned her bridegroom as an 
** Asiatic,’ and complained of her lot to 
the author, who was calling on her. The 
bridegroom entered, bringing a pair of 
beautiful embroidered slippers as an 
offering to the wife. They were two 
sizes too large. The Christian visitor 
hazarded a laugh :— 


“He turned a troubled, inquiring coun- 
tenance toward me, and then back to his 
wife. ‘Why is she mocking me? Have I 
done anything ridiculous ?’ 

‘“He appeared more than ever like a 
frightened little boy. He leaned towards 
her as if he wished to hide behind her skirt, 
every movement seeming to beg for pro- 
tection. The stony expression left Nashan 
[Nishén] ’s face. She no longer ignored his 
existence. She put her arm round his 
shoulder. 

*** Why are you laughing ?’” she demanded 
quietly of me in French. ‘If he were a 
Christian dog he would have known many 
women, and he would be aware of the sizes 
of thei®feet. But he is only a clean Osmanli 
boy, and, as you see, I am the first woman 
he has ever seen, besides his mother.’ ” 


There are many such intimate little 
glimpses of Turkish character here, as in 
Demetra Vaka’s previous work, ‘Some 
Pages from the Life of Turkish Women,’ 
and, in spite of the small ‘‘ seed of hatred ”’ 
she deplores, the author does full justice 
to that character. When she grew up 
she emigrated to America, and in the end 
adopted the United States instead of 
Turkey as her country. To this change 
of residence we owe a number of 
Americanisms, which sound strange when 
put into the mouths of Turkish ladies, 
and the confusion of ideas in the con- 
cluding chapter, where modern progress is 
identified with Christian faith. 


The author’s Turkish is illiterate, we 
judge, since she writes Turkish as the 
Greek pronounces it, and she often makes 
a familiar word look strange by an out- 
fandish spelling. 


The book is full of charm, though we 
suspect the author of idealizing childish 
memories a little, even as she has idealized 
the distance from the coast of Prinkipo 
to the monastery of St. George in the 
centre of that little island, and the height 
of trees and mountains. Her experience 
of Turkish life is less than that of several 
European writers. It is her presentment 
of the Greek and Turk together with equal 
knowledge and divided sympathy which 
gives her work special value for the 
student. 











Fragments from Old Letters: E. D. to 
E. D. W., 1869-1892. (Dent & Sons, 
4s. 6d.) 


THESE letters, which cover a period of over 
twenty years, are all written to the lady 
who, first coming into touch with Prof. 
Dowden as his pupil, was shortly to be- 
come one of his most valued friends, and, 
in the fullness of time, to be his second 
wife. Mrs. Dowden has put us very much 
in her debt by publishing them. The 
informality and ease possible in letter- 
writing were grateful to her husband’s 
genius; he had a poet’s rather than a 
scholar’s mind, and his chief preoccupation 
— like that of Browning, whom he 
deeply admired—was with the nature and 
destiny and development of the human 
soul. These letters give us, what is 
seldom to be had except in intimate 
communings between friends, the spon- 
taneous impressions and reflections of an 
equipped and cultured mind on many, or 
most, of those persistent questions which, 
in proportion to our sensitiveness and 
candour, life presents to all of us. Dow- 
den was a Wordsworthian at heart, and 
there is probably little substance to be 
derived from these letters which could not 
equally be derived from passages in ‘ The 
Prelude’ or‘ The Excursion.’ It is not be- 
cause his ideas are original that we have 
read this hook with so much pleasure, but 
because they are personal and endowed 
with all the value derivable from a personal 
setting. 

Mixed with the graver topics which 
engrossed him, there are, of course, copious 
references to the literary work he has in 
hand, the books he has been reading, the 
pictures he has seen, the music he has 
heard ; and everywhere the style is fluent 
and genial, and the criticism, in which 
appreciation predominates, both fresh and 
happy. Dowden was among the early 
admirers of Blake’s prophetical and mys- 
tical designs, paying four visits to the 
exhibition of °76, and combining already 
with his generous fervour and delight over 
the total spiritual achievement a shrewd 
scrutiny of weak points :— 

‘* His faces are often feeble and expression- 
less, but his whole figures are one living sign 
of emotion, or rather the emotion itself 
becomes visible, lines and body, in every 
atom fluent under the stress of passion.” 

In and out of the letters pass as familiar 
figures Whitman, Goethe, Shelley, George 
Eliot, and many others, with frequent 
discussion of their principles and their 
works ; and all is caught up into the atmo- 
sphere of elevated and devoted sweetness 
which Dowden seems always to have 
breathed and cast around him :— 

‘*“His marriage poems [he writes of a 
famous Pre-Raphaelite] are false to high 
love. Attainment, fruition, possession, is 
what he celebrates with a gracious worship 
of bodily charm (not unpermeated by a soft 
diffusion of the soul). I believe that such 
poems can represent only a momentary and 
perhaps a dangerous repose in life, and that 
common and ardent tending towards worthy 
ends with interchange of perfect service is 
the only permanent condition in which very 
high affection is possible here.” 





THE UNVEILING OF ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


THE political problems of India and the 
intellectual advancement of her Western- 
ized sons are receiving increasing atten- 
tion here; but the past and the present 
are so interwoven in the life of the depen- 
dency that these factors in our Imperial 
responsibilities cannot be properly under- 
stood without some general know!edge of 
the ancient civilizations upon which our 
systems and institutions have been super- 
imposed. The study of Indian antiquity 
has often been made repellent to the 
ordinary man by the mass of technical 
details in which it is frequently embedded. 
There is, therefore, ample room for this 
modest and comprehensive handbook by 
the distinguished Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Apart from the geographical, chrono- 
logical, and other tables, the actual text 
covers fewer than 150 pages, and the 
treatment of the subject is too slight and 
general to be of service to brother Orien- 
talists. But it is not intended for them; 
the commendable purpose has been * to 
write the story of Ancient India in a 
manner which shall be intelligible to alk 
that take an interest in Modern India.” 
Prof. Rapson is an accurate and sound 
scholar of conservative views, and any 
attempt to go in advance of accepted 
conclusions would be out of place in such 
a manual. Even on the question of the 
date of Kanishka, which lately stirred the 
Royal Asiatic Society to its depths, he 
does not dogmatize, and is content to 
await the further results of the excava- 
tions of the Archeological Survey at 
Taxila, the site of which is marked by 
miles of ruins in the Rawalpindi district. 
The little volume is eminently adapted to 
give the ordinary reader a groundwork of 
knowledge, which he may usefully supple- 
ment by reference to Dr. Lionel Barnett’s 
more ambitious ‘ Antiquities of India,’ 
lately published by Mr. Lee Warner. On 
the whole, the sense of proportion is welt 
maintained, though the incidental refer- 
ences to the Code of Manu, the Hindu 
Moses, might well have been amplified, 
in view of its great and enduring influence 
upon Hindu civilization. 

The close connexion between the labours 
of the earliest Orientalists and the develop- 
ment of scientific linguistic and epigraphic 
research is well shown. The suggestion of 
Sir William Jones in 1786 that Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin must have sprung from 
some common source was. the starting- 
point of 
“a complete revolution in our conception 
of the nature of human speech, and the 
recovery from the past of some of the lost 
history of the peoples who, in historical 
times, have played a predominant part in 
the civilization of both India and Europe. 
The West has returned the debt of grati- 
tude she owes to the East by the fruitful 
work of her sons in recovering the main 





Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the 
First Century AcD. By E. J. Rapson- 
‘(Cambridge University Press, 3s. net.) 
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outlines of the lost history of Ancient 
India, and in the chronological classifica- 
tion of its literature. But there are still 
large gaps to be filled, and nothing is more 
remarkable in this branch of study than 
the disproportionate extent to which the 
literary and epigraphic records depend 
on a few outstanding names. Thus the 
widely scattered rock, cave, and pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka (we prefer this 
familiar and accepted spelling to Prof. 
Rapson’s pedantic Agoka) stand in 
glorious isolation. Their object was 
ethical and religious rather than historical 
or political, and the references to worldly 
affairs are merely incidental. Their lofty 
spirit, and their recognition of the responsi- 
bilities of rulers as well as ruled, give them 
a place in the history of the world justly 
described by Prof. Rapson as unique. 

The word is also applicable to many 
features of the Hindustan of antiquity, 
and, indeed, of the present day. There is, 
for instance, the textual memory which has 
preserved by oral transmission many of the 
sacred writings, and in particular the 
voluminous Rig-veda :— 


“ If all the manuscripts and all the printed 
copies were destroyed, its text could even 
now be recovered from the mouths of living 
men, with absolute fidelity as to the form 
and accent of every single word... .This is, 
beyond all question, the most marvellous 
instance of unbroken continuity to be found 
in the history of mankind.” 


But there has been similar continuity in 
the social life of the people. The caste 
system, another unparalleled feature of 
civilization, has withstood invasions of 
widely different types of civilization from 
without, as well as great, and at first 
apparently successful, reform movements, 
notably Jainism and Buddhism, from 
within. Brahmanism still holds the field, 
and has never changed its distinctive 
toleration of any and every opinion for 
those born within its pale, provided there 
is unquestioning acceptance of the social 
system and the outward observances 
enjoined. 

Prof. Rapson goes so far as to say that 
the main principles of government have 
remained constant throughout the ages. 
He shows that, generally, in all periods 
of history local governments in India 
have gone on almost unchanged in 
Spite of successive waves of conquest. 
The condition of the ordinary people was 
not affected, or was only affected in- 
directly, by the victories or defeats of 
their rulers. To this tradition may be 
attributed in large measure the familiar 
fact that in the Mutiny the simple 
peasantry went on tilling the soil, uncon- 
cernedly and incuriously, almost within 
sight of fierce battles and other sanguinary 
events. 

The administrative principles which re- 
mained unshaken through ages of warfare 
and pillage were based, as Prof. Rapson 
points out, on the recognition of a social 
System depending ultimately on a self- 
organized village community. This was 
inevitable in the conditions of the times. 
But no mention is made of the disinte- 
grating forces at work under British rule. 





By establishing unbroken peace and 
security, by providing the country with a 
network of easy communications, by its 
administrative elaboration, and by the 
growth of capitalized industries, it has 
broken down the complete economic isola- 
tion of each village, and profoundly modi- 
fied the ancient social structure of the 
rural population. On the other hand, 
British rule has developed to the fullest 
extent the principle of religious toleration 
which has been accepted in India generally 
from the earliest times, though with some 
notable departures. The conquerors of old 
were compelled to recognize an infinite 
variety of social customs and _ religious 
beliefs too firmly grounded to admit of 
interference. India never had a homo- 
geneous existence, and the mightiest 
Indian empires of the past were never co- 
extensive with the sub-continent. Such a 
phenomenon as the British dominion in 
India, ‘‘ which is founded less on con- 
quest than on mutual advantage,” as 
Prof. Rapson says, finds no parallel in 
history, ancient or modern; but in the 
fulfilment of this great destiny we can learn 
much from the monuments of India’s 
ancient civilizations. 








The Export of Capital. By C. K. Hobson. 
(Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Apart from generally unsatisfactory refer- 
ences made in the course of fiscal and other 
controversies, the study of the export of 
capital has been greatly neglected. Some 
seven years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw pub- 
lished a suggestive series of articles on the 
subject, but these were not reprinted. 
Recent legislation, described by its oppo- 
nents as Socialistic, was frequently alleged 
to be driving capital abroad, a pleasing 
theory which found embarrassing adherents. 
Thus Leroy- Beaulieu expressed the opinion 
that Socialist agitation was driving capital 
out of France into comparatively safe 
countries, such as England. 

Mr. C. K. Hobson’s book falls naturally 
into three parts: first, a survey of the 
causes and effects of foreign investment ; 
second, its history; third, its extent. 
The first part does not contain anything 
appreciably new ; the author merely sets 
out the special attractions which make 
capital leave these shores. The effects are 
shown to depend upon several considera- 
tions. Capital lent to a foreign Power for 
war purposes is obviously less beneficial, 
even from a purely economic point of 
view, than if it were invested in develop- 
ing national resources. In the first case, 
it is simply withdrawn from production, 
and a tendency is created towards a 
higher general rate of interest, with its 
usual results. British capital, on the other 
hand, employed to finance a South 
American railway, which will be largely 
constructed, as many such railways are, 
with British material, and which, when 
completed, will benefit British commerce, 
is invested in a manner distinctly advan- 
tageous to this country. 

The second part of Mr. Hobson’s study 
shows the growth of foreign investment, 





and the predominance of British capital 
among the money invested abroad over 
that of other lending countries. The 
author notes that, while British and 
American investors now regard the whole 
world as their market, Frenchmen and 
Germans appear to hesitate to send their 
money out of Europe, although, of course, 
this generalization will not hold good for 
many years, and is already qualified by 
numerous exceptions. 

It is in the third part of the book that 
we come upon really important and 
original research. The questions which no 
previous writer has definitely answered 
are: How much money do we send abroad 
every year? How much of it is invested, 
and how much is payment of trade 
balances? Mr. Hobson answers these 
questions by means of a long and skilful 
handling of statistics. His results are 
probably affected by the fact that he has 
had to combine index numbers—always a 
dangerous process. In 1912 the excess 
of imports over exports (including bullion 
and re-exports) was 157,000,0001. Several 
items are to be set off against this. In 
the first place are the shipping earnings, 
which for 1912 Mr. Hobson estimates at 
almost exactly the same figure as the excess 
of exports over imports. This, however, 
he obtained with great difficulty, as the 
receipts per gross ton of shipping had to 
be worked out from a few samples, and 
annual fluctuations allowed for, and 
further modifications had to be introduced 
due to the increasing earning power of 
a ton of shipping, caused by the gradual 
replacement of sailing ships by steam- 
ships and the accompanying develop- 
ment in the speed and capacity of the 
latter. To this must be added the 
commission payable in England for busi- 
ness transacted on behalf of foreigners, &c. 
Here again a certain latitude of method 
has to be granted to Mr. Hobson, who places 
this figure at just under 30,000,0001. for 
1912. Next comes the net total received 
by this country from remittances from 
emigrants, ships sold to foreign countries, 
and a few odds and ends. The sum of all 
these ‘‘ invisible exports’ is estimated at 
207,000,0001., or about 50,000,000. more 
than the trade balance. Mr. Hobson, 
we should point out, neglects to take 
into consideration foreign investments in 
English securities, on the supposition that 
new investments are about balanced by 
interest payments. 

The income from abroad for 1912 can 
be estimated, on the basis of Sir George 
Paish’s calculations, at 176,000,0001. This, 
added to the sum of 50,000,0001. already 
arrived at, gives us 226,000,000/., the 
estimated export of capital for the year. 
Mr. Hobson warns us that this is probably 
an exaggeration: there would appear to 
have been an extraordinary increase in 
foreign investments during the last few 
years. The balance of capital and in- 
terest transactions has almost always 
been an outward one; only since 1911 has 
it become inward. ute : 

Mr. Hobson is to be congratulated upon 
his skilful handling of a very difficult set 
of problems. 
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The Modern Short-Story. By Lucy Lilian 
Notestein and Waldo Hilary Dunn. 
(New York, A. 8. Barnes Co.) 


How far instruction can be combined with 
analysis in the case of short-story writing 
must be highly debatable. Perhaps it is 
best, as the world goes, to leave instruction 
entirely out of the reckoning, and treat 
analysis as a field of interest in itself: no 
great harm can result, inasmuch as the 
greatest of all short stories can be mentally 
pulled to pieces, but the moment the 
pullers relax their grasp the pieces fly back 
to their places in the perfectly devised 
entity. Yet there is merit in instruction 
so long as the book that deals it forth is 
not a mere guide-book, a guarantee of a 
guinea per thousand words to those who 
follow its teaching. 

Short-story writers are, we must suppose, 
of two kinds : those who see a story (much 
as O. W. Holmes’s astronomer saw equa- 
tions) and those who set themselves to 
write a short story—for gain, for amuse- 
ment, for high motives of education, 
enlightenment, or other such grindable 
axes. The latter are none the worse if 
they have before them, carefully analyzed 
and docketed, the qualities that constitute, 
or at least help to explain, the greatness 
of the masters in the art. 

The little book now before us shows 
reasonable avoidance of overmuch dicta- 
tion of methods; it does resume, in 
analytical form, what we may call the 
anatomy of the work of some of the 
greatest short-story writers ; but it is not 
wholly free from the didactic element: 
perhaps this is due to a desire to escape 
undue panegyric. Such effusions as that 
quoted on p. 27 from Mr. E. C. Black are 
really rather overwhelming, and they recall 
to us analogous effusions on many sub- 
jects widely differing from that under 
discussion. We can imagine Mr. Black 
using his text (with slight modifications) 
for the opening ceremony of a concert-hall, 
a Socialist lecture-room, a new club for 
both sexes, even a cathedral at need; or 
applying it to a book, say the Bible; or 
a piece of music, say Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words.’ The writers of 
‘The Modern Short-Story’ have steered 
clear of this dangerous universality. They 
take various examples of great short- 
story writing, and construct therefrom a 
very fair table of laws—or, as we have said, 
of explanations—the germinal idea, plot, 
structure, end and beginning, style, cha- 
racterization, and, lastly, personality of 
the writer. This final heading, to our 
thinking, includes all those that precede 
it, for purposes of explanation, if, indeed, 
it does not nullify them. 

We have said that the masters see their 
stories ; the idea descends upon them in all 
its breadth and most of its detail, and 
they are driven by the force of the virtue 
that is within them to set down on paper 
idea, breadth, and detail, even as a great 
jeweller may present a gem perfectly cut 
and fitly set; and, as we have indicated, 
we cannot really analyze, though we can 
and must admire. 





But there are othersswho “have an 
eye” for 7) ;-we may cite Sir 
A. Conan: riter who has the 
eye for situations and developments, and 
can set them forth in highly readable 
form ; but for the spirituality that vivifies 
work to immortality we must needs look 
elsewhere. In any case the writer who 
has the eye is by far preferable to the 
writer (well described in this book) who 
sits down and seeks inspiration from the 
window, the ceiling, or the office cat, not 
knowing, by inspiration, experience, or 
imagination, what may come to the pen, 
but simply “‘ intending to write a story.” 
To such neither this nor any other book 
can be a help. 

So far, then, as this book and others of 
its kind are concerned, we may even 
doubt whether the authors do well to 
bestow such care upon the chief masters : 
they cannot hope to train a master, for 
he makes or breaks his own and all rules 
under the pressure of his genius. In 
our opinion, it would be better to select 
only the lesser masters, even to emphasize 
their shortcomings— perhaps to adduce 
quotations from great work to exemplify 
weakness in lesser work, and thus to show 
not so much what should be done as what 
should be avoided. Still, the writers have 
done well in this instance in giving aclear 
view of the ideal, if merely to show how 
hard it is of attainment and how many 
who strive after it would be _ better 
advised in changing the direction of their 
energies. 








FIVE FRENCH NOVELS. 


As England is at last waking up to the 
fact that in wsthetic matters she is not 
hopelessly behind every other country in 
Europe, it is allowable to say that her 
fiction, even of the * average ”’ level, can 
quite hold its own with that of France. 
There are differences of choice as of treat- 
ment, of atmosphere as of effect, but the 
fact remains that the publishers of Paris, 
as well as those of London, are capable of 
occasionally giving us dull books. Such is 
M. Hudault’s ‘ Pavillon aux Livres,’ which 
has but little to recommend it except the 
descriptions of La Beauce, which are 
traced with reasonable truth and delicacy. 
Such story as there is moves but slowly 
and in detached, almost fragmentary 
manner, as though the author, after 
sketching out his plan, had not cared to 
fill in the details. 

A similar detachment is noticeable in 
M. Sinclair’s ‘ Deux Yeux,’ especially in 
the matter of locality ; we are whisked, 
with insufficient explanation, from one 
place to another. There is interest, how- 
ever, in the fact that the author has 


By J. Hudault. 





Le Pavillon aux Livres. 
(Paris, Perrin, 3fr. 50.) 

Deux Yeux. By P. d’Or Sinclair. 
Bernard Grasset, 3fr. 50.) 

La Maison sur la Rive. By André Lafon. 
(Paris, Perrin, 3fr. 50.) 

Mone. By Suzanne Gaudion. 


(Paris, 


(Paris, Plon- 


Nourrit, 3fr. 50.) 
La Danseuse : Visions Antiques. By Maxime 
(Paris, Lemerre, 3 fr. 50.) 


Formont. 





chosen to draw English life and English 
people, and has succeeded fairly well, 
though avoiding any profundities or in- 
tricacies. Here and there he is amusing, 
if not always rigidly accurate; as, for 
example, in his description of 

“les Arry, les Arryettes, qui s’en vont nu- 
téte, pelés par le soleil, nourris de buns 
sableux, ivres de limonade et de pieuses 
chansons ”’ ; 

but his hero is a somewhat shadowy 
character. 


M. Lafon’s ‘ Maison sur la Rive’ would 
seem to be modelled on ‘ Eugénie Guérin,’ 
but it lacks the spirituality, refined as by 
fire, which made that book memorable. 
The somewhat plaintive reflections on life, 
nature, the soul, &c., of which the “ diary” 
presented consists,can hardly be expected 
to hold their own with a generation which 
has perhaps outgrown not only Eugénie 
Guérin, but even Marie Bashkirtseff — 
both of which are moreover more or less 
authentic chronicles. The autobiographical 
form is of little use in fiction. 


‘Mone’ is, so far as it goes, of real 
value, a charming child-study, slight, but 
thoroughly true to life, full of observation 
and humour. Simone herself, the heroine, 
is a refined, sensitive, and attractive little 
creature, with moments of irresponsible 
devilry of the best. Even though she 
does not invent the idea of substituting 
magnesia for powdered sugar in Madame 
de Ballinchon’s tea, she has the happy 
thought of changing all the New Year's 
cards, with the result that the addressees 
receive surprising assortments of good 
wishes. Her prayer on the late departed 
M. Dubois is worth note :— 

“*Soyez bien heureux, Monsieur Dubois, 
et dites au bon Dieu qu'il ne me prenne pas 
mon papa, puisqu’il vous a pris, vous! 
Demandez-lui que ¢a lui suffise, au bon 
Dieu.” 

The other personages are equally well 
portrayed. The description of the cat 
‘** Soussou,’”’ who vanishes, and then re- 
appears when least expected, recalls Mr. 
De Morgan’s delightful puss, to whom de- 
materialization was the lightest of tasks. 

The ending, a sudden and unexpected 
accession to wealth of Mone’s parents, is 
disconcerting. We cannot foresee Mone’s 
emergence unspoilt from such a change of 
life; and that prevents us from looking 
forward to a possible sequel. 


‘La Danseuse,’ by Maxime Formont, 
has for its sub-title ‘* Visions Antiques ”’ ; 
the theme is the luxurious, many-coloured 
life on the pleasure coast of Italy, cul- 
minating in the destruction of Pompeii. 
As is often the case in such romances, 
classical description forms the leitmotiv, 
and we discover a very dictionary of 
detail. However, it is all cleverly set before 
us, with a certain languid charm that 
does not unduly obscure the story; the 
eruption of Vesuvius, in particular, is 
well and vividly related. But the book 
as a whole is a study rather than 4 
romance, and has little life, except that 
of the museum, when we compare it with 
such books as‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
or ‘ Sur la Pierre Blanche.’ 
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ENGLISH FICTION. 


A Knight on Wheels. By Ian Hay. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 

Mr. Ian Hay—whom many readers must 
have met in the pages of Blackwood— 
may well have been an alchemist in a 
previous existence: he has the true gift 
of transmutation. He takes a mass of 
improbabilities and welds them into a 
highly convincing and extremely amusing 
whole—a gilded, if not, indeed, a golden 
whole. 

The book opens with the introduction 
of a gentleman who, under various guises 
similar to those we read of week by week 
in certain “‘ Cautionary Lists,” extracts 
large sums of money from credulous 
spinsters and the like; but he uses that 
money for genuine and deserving chari- 
ties! Fiction can be stranger than truth 
now and again. 

The nephew of the benevolent swindler 
is the youthful hero; but we have no 
intention of giving details of his fortunes 
which may absolve any from the pleasure 
of reading the whole book for them- 
selves. A peculiarly excellent bit of work 
is the description of the hero’s experiences 
at a large public school; it is rare to 
find real knowledge and insight so well 
compressed into a short space. The 
summing-up of the average schoolboy 
—‘ the very man we want to run a half- 
educated Empire’’—is admirable in its 
clear reasoning. In one place there is a 
slight falling-ofi—by contrast only; the 
description of a music-hall performance 
is a little laboured, and devoid of the 
spontaneity apparent throughout the 
rest of the book. After all, such per- 
formances hardly require parody. 

It is largely by means of his admirable 
charaeter-drawing that Mr. Ian Hay 
triumphs over incidents, situations, and 
personalities which would have surely 
brought disaster to many another writer. 
His men and women, boys and girls, 
think and speak naturally throughout, 
even as he does himself. As a result we 
have many gems of description and 
opinion; the views on women of the 
philanthropist whom we have already 
mentioned are an example. We cite two 
more :— 

“That last quotation is from King 
David; but she will probably think it is 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox ”’ ; 
and 
“In religion Miss Jennings is Church of 
England with a leaning to vestments, 
whereas Brand thinks that Heaven and 
Earth were created by the County Council 
under the supervision of the Browning 
Society.” 

In the latter case, however, we suggest 
the emendation “ Fabian” for ‘“ Brown- 
ing” in the next edition. 

Clever nonsense abounds, but the 
author can treat the serious aspects of 
life with talent and force, as his des- 
cription of a motor accident shows. The 
final chapter achieves distinction by its 
delicate and wholly natural treatment of 
& moment of deep emotion. 

_Readers should not miss this excep- 
tional book. 





Idle Wiveds Y James O petih eim. 
(Eveleigh Na LimRae. 
Tur theme of Mr. in’s novel, 


barely stated, is the need which is felt by 
the modern woman for self-expression, 
humanly as well as sexually. It is a 
subject which Mrs. Perkins Gilman has 
dealt with in masterly fashion in ‘ Sex 
and Economics,’ to which Olive Schreiner 
consecrated her great work ‘Woman and 
Labour,’ and to which the most advanced 
of European feminists—the women of 
Scandinavia— pay the tribute of close 
attention in theory and practice. It is 
often erroneously supposed that the desire 
to control an independent purse is the 
prime motive which urges women to 
enter the industrial and _ professional 
world. Mr. Oppenheim makes no such 
mistake. His typical “idle woman”’ in 
revolt is not so much concerned to pay for 
her own bread as to render adequate 
return to the community for social 
benefits received—in some way to justify 
to herself her own existence. This is an 
aspiration felt by many women, even 
some who have known the very crown 
and fruition of love. The case here is 
complicated by the fact that this American 
wife believes, not without reason, that 
she is unnecessary to her children’s or 
her husband’s happiness. For one so 
intelligent in human activities she is 
curiously unsuccesstul in things vital to 
her happiness as a woman—in the choice 
of her children’s father and their governess, 
for instance. It seems to us improbable 
that the children of a mother so richly 
endowed with emotion should be such 
frigid mortals, or that the woman who 
could judge character well enough to 
make a valuable Night Court probation 
officer would entrust her offspring to such 
an automaton as the Teutonic Miss Alice. 
The children’s love for their mother would 
surely be the dominant factor in the 
situation which arises. Had the mutual 
love of mother and child expressed itself 
normaily, she would not have run away 
from home merely to assert her right to 
make a friend of her brother’s socially 
ostracized fiancée, however detestable the 
conventions of her social circle. More 
doubts and queries might be raised, but 
we have said enough to show how stimu- 
lating to thought the novel is. 


The Jam Queen. By Netta Syrett. 

(Methuen & Co., 63.) 

THE author’s purpose is undoubtedly to 
get fun out of depicting extremists and 
their ways. The purpose would have 
been better served had she not made 
her chief butt so persistently a silly 
chatterer. Contrariwise, she causes her 
objects of derision to utter sentiments 
which in themselves appear to the present 
reviewer, not only as logical, but also as 
right. The point she might have made 
against them is that they had not the 
courage of their convictions, and so re- 
sorted to subterfuge and secrecy. 

The whole, however, is by no means 
devoid of humour, and the old lady who 
furnishes the title is a dear, though her 
diction does not amuse us. 


— 





Penrod. By Booth Tarkington. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 

THE author steers clear of any profundity 
or sentiment, and confines his attention to 
such episodes as may amuse in the life of 
a 12-year-old American schoolboy. He is 
successful to a considerable degree. The 
pageant of “little knights of the Round 
Table,” obviously detestable to any but 
the model boy of the school, is quite 
amusing, and has really a certain value 
for serious-minded people; also the effcrts 
of the youthful hero at authorship of the 
most blood-curdling kind are worth read- 
ing for their own sake. Perhaps the best 
part of the book is the description of the 
rivalry of religious qualifications on the 
part of the youths who aspire to become 
ministers of the Revivalist order. Mr. 
Booth Tarkington has observed a credit- 
able restraint and naturalness in a field 
which might have tempted him te 
exuberance, and though he has not 
produced anything in the nature of a 
classic (of the Tom Sawyer order), he 
certainly deserves the laughter that some 
of the episodes he chronicles are sure to 
elicit. 


Only a Dog’s Life. By Baron Taube. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 6s.) 

THE dog, a Russian hound of unpre- 
possessing exterior but excellent qualities, 
is made here to recount his own story and 
those of his master and mistress, and the 
various friends and foes who surround 
them. This is an unfortunate extension 
of autobiography. It is not out of reason 
to let an animal tell its own story, so to 
speak—witness that excellent book, * Black 
Beauty’; but such a device necessarily 
imposes severe limitations, and is really 
only possible in books written for children. 
Furthermore, if Baron Taube desired a 
model for a dog story, he might have 
turned his attention to those two vivid 
works by Jack London— White Fang’ 
and ‘The Call of the Wild’ — where, 
without any need of autobiography, the 
sensations, we might also say the psycho- 
logy, of the canine heroes receive the 
fullest possible justice. 

For the story, qud story, the author 
gives us plenty of incident and interest, 
and, in many places, amusement. The 
dog and his master, both of them attrac- 
tive characters, go through many adven- 
tures, humorous and perilous, and the 
recital of these is quite worth reading. As 
we have indicated, there are places where 
the form adopted opens up snares and 
pitfalls—when it comes to psychology, 
business, or other such complexities, for 
example ; but there is much of the book 
that reads well and naturally. We can 
realize the canine view of a.Fifth Avenue 
“ce nut 9? = 

“They wore curiously fashioned clothes, an 
eyeglass in one eye, and very sharp-poin 
shoes, and probably had some nice stuff or 
other on the top of their walking-canes, as 
they were constantly sucking them.” 

Some readers may welcome a word 
new to us—‘ fazzle””—which seems to be 
equivalent to ‘‘ messing about,” and may 
be connected with “faze.” 
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Bickersteth (M. Cyril), Unrry AND HOoLINEss, 
Sermons and Addresses on the Church, the 
Ministry, and the Sacraments, 2/6 net. 

Mowbray 

The writer desires ‘‘ co-operation and ulti- 

mate reunion,”’ but ‘is convinced that the cause 

of unity is not advanced by the sacrifice of the 
principle of apostolic order.” 

Downton (Francis M.), THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN 
CHURCH FINANCE, a Record and Consideration 
of the Last Words of Bishop George Howard 
Wilkinson, together with some Practical Sug- 
gestions for giving Effect to Them, 6d. 

Mowbray 
For this small volume, showing “ how largely 
the problem of both parochial and diocesan 

finance may be solved by prayer,’’ Canon G. R 

Bullock-Webster has written a brief Preface. 

Rutherford (W. G.), St. Paut’s EPIsTLE TO THE 

MANS, a New Translation with a _ Brief 
Analysis, 3/6 net. Macmillan 
The first edition was published in 1900. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Newark, New Jersey, FREE Pusiic LIBRary, 
Twenty-tifth Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees to the Honourable the Common 
Council, 1913, 

Includes the reports of the Treasurer and 

Librarian, a sketch of the work of the library 

during the last twelve years, and lists of trustees, 


officers, &c. 
POETRY. 


Keable (Robert), Soncs or THE NARRow Way, 
Verses from an African Mission, 1/ net. 
Mowbray 
Verses of a sacred character, including ‘ The 
Sorrowful Mysteries,’ ‘S. Perpetua in Africa,’ 
and ‘A Jealous God.’ Some are reproduced 
from The Commonwealth. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


British Battles on Land and Sea, edited by Field- 

Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, Part XI., 7d. net. 
Cassell 
This number contains an account of the 

Campaign of Waterloo, and is illustrated with a 

coloured plate, half-tone illustrations, and plans. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
DIVIstionN OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION: 
PUBLICATION No. 4, REPORT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF THE BALKAN Wars. 

Washington, D.C., the Endowment 

In this Commission of Inquiry Baron d’Es- 

tournelles de Constant presided, and there were 

various representatives of different nationalities, 

who visited the scenes where fighting had taken 

place. The Report is illustrated with several 
maps. 

Ferval (Claude), THE MARTYR oF Love, the Life 
of Louise de la Valliére, translated from the 
French by Sidney Dark, 16/ net. Stanley Paul 

An account of the life of the first mistress 
of Louis XIV., illustrated with reproductions 

of rtraits. M. Jean Richepin contributes a 

Prefatory Note. 

Selden Society: YrAr-Books or Epwarp II., 
Vor. VI. 4 Epwarp II., a.p. 1310-1311, edited 
by G. J. Turner. Quaritch 

This volume “contains all the reports of 

Hilary term and all save a few of those of Easter 

term, 4 Edw. II. In almost every instance the 

report has been identified with the corresponding 
case on the record.’ There are also a long 
historical Introduction, Appendixes, and Indexes, 


PHILOLOGY. 


Leaves from Three Ancient Qurans, possIBLy PRE- 
‘OTHMANIC, with a List of their Variants, 
edited by the Rev. Alphonse Mingana and 
Agnes Smith Lewis, 10/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The text is preceded by a Preface and Intro- 

duction, by Dr. Lewis and Dr. Mingana respec- 
tively, and an Index of Proper Names. 

Pettman (Rev. Charles), Nores ON SouTH AFRICAN 
PLACE-NAMEs. South Africa, Kimberley 

A little book on the origin and history of 

South African place-names. An [ndex is added. 


EDUCATION. 


McMurry (Charles A.), HANDBOOK OF PRACTICE 
FOR 'TEACHERS, Practical Directions for Manage- 
ment and Instruction, 2/6 net. Macmillan 

A handbook prepared by an American writer 
for use in Normal and Training Schools. 





Phillips Exeter Academy, BULLETIN, JULY. 
New Hampshire, Exeter, the Academy 
This Bulletin records two sad events in the 
history of the Academy—the death of Principal 
Amen, and the destruction by fire of the main 
Academy building, including the chapel and a 
collection of portraits and other works of art. 
It also gives news of the School and the alumni, 
lists of scholarships, &c. | , 4 «sds ada aaa 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. (2:3::3}1s Ea 

Edmonds (C. D.), GREEK History FoR ScHOO!Is, 
5/ net. Cambridge University Press 

A textbook for schools, illustrated with 
photographs of Greek antiquities, ruins, maps, 

&c. Questions are suggested at the end of each 

chapter, and a full Index is given. 

Gilbert (C. R.), NorTeEs ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
To St. MATTHEW, with Questions and Con- 
cordance for the Use of Schools and Young 
Students, 1/ Mills & Poon 

Containing a synopsis of the Gospel, notes to 
the text of the Authorized Version, additional 
notes in Appendixes, Index, and a Map. 

Goddard (Ethel M.), A First ScHooL Botany, 2/6 

Mills & Boon 
An elementary course in Botany for Middle 

Forms. To each chapter a summary of its con- 

tents and questions are appended. There are 

illustrations from drawings by the author. 

Hodges (George), CLASSBOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
History, 4/6 net. Macmillan 

A sketch of Old Testament history, illus- 
trated with maps. Tables of dates and an Index 
are added. 

Walters (J. Stuart), A RerormM First FRENCH 
Book, 1/ Mills & Boon 

An elementary French grammar prepared 
according to the Direct Method, and intended 
especially for adult students in Evening Insti- 
tutes. 

FICTION. 
Macdonald (Ronald), GAMBIER’S ADVOCATE, 6/ 
Everett 

The hero is suspected of murder, and his 
career—legal and political—endangered ;_ he is 
cleared by the acumen and good luck of the girl 
who loves him, and whom he finally marries. 


Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.), StRINGs, 6/ 
Everett 
A man seeks the “ supremest satisfaction ”’ 
by leaving his home and plunging into dissipation ; 
he is disillusioned, and brought back to his wife 
and children and eventual happiness in their 
midst. 


“ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


American Historical Review, Juty, $1 Macmillan 
Features of this issue are ‘Some Early 
Instances of Concentration of Representatives in 
England,’ by Mr. A. B: White; ‘ Legal Materials 
as Sources for the Study of Modern English 
History,’ by Mr. A. L. Cross; and ‘ General 
Wilkinson and his Later Intrigues with the 
Spaniards,’ by Mr. I. J. Cox. 
Irish Review, JuLyY—Aveust, 6d. net. 
Dublin, 12, D’Olier Street 
Mr. Justin Phillips suggests a bonus scheme 
in an article on the Post Office Savings Bank ; 
and Mr. Harry Reginald King contributes ‘ Some 
Thoughts on the Industrial Question.’ Other 
features are ‘The Ideal of the State in Irish 
Education,’ by Proinnsias Airmeas, and a nar- 
rative piece, entitled ‘ The Doctor,’ by Mr. W. M. 
Letts. 
Library, JuLy, 3/ net. Moring 
The number opens with ‘ An Early Apprecia- 
tion of William Blake,’ by Mr. K. A. Esdaile. 
Dr. W. W. Greg discusses some ‘ Bibliographical 
and Textual Problems of the English Miracle 
Cycles,’ and Miss Elizabeth Lee writes on recent 
foreign literature. 
Manchester Playgoer, Jury, 1/ 
Manchester, 5 Lower Park Rd., Victoria Park 
See p. 202. 
WAR PUBLICATIONS. 
Central and Eastern Europe, coloured sheet 5/, 
mounted 8/6 Stanford 
For notice see p. 199. 
Daily Mail War Map, coloured sheet 6d. net, 
mounted 2/ net. Philip 
For notice see p. 199. 
France,wWITH PARTS OF THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES, 
coloured sheet 2/6, mounted 5/ Stanford 
For notice see p. 199. 
Holland and Belgium, coloured 2/6, mounted 5/ 
Stanford 
For notice see p. 199. 
om 4 Map of Central Europe, 7 /6 
“or notice see p. 199. 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Canterbury (Archbishop of), Tue Eve oF A GREAT 
War, ld. S.P.C.K. 
A sermon preached in Westminster Abbey 
on the day after Germany had declared war 
against France. 


SCIENCE. 

British Rainfall, 1913, compiled under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Robert Mill by Robert Cockburn 
Mossman and Carle Salter, 10/ Stanford 

The volume includes the reports of the 

Director and Treasurer, lists of subscribers to the 

General Fund and donors to the Endowment 

Fund, and a General Table of Rainfall in 1913 at 

5,370 stations in Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. 

Mill writes on the late Sir John Murray; and Mr. 

Mossman and Mr. Salter contribute special articles 

on various branches of the work. 


Gallichan (Walter M.), British BIRDS, THEIR 
NEsTts AND EaGs, AND How To NAME THEM, 
7d. net. Holden & Hardingham 

A little handbook giving notes on the 
plumage, haunts, habits, eggs, &c., of the chief 

British birds. There are pen-and-ink sketches 

by Mr. F. H. Gallichan. 

Horwood (A. R.), THE STORY OF THE PLANT LIFE 
IN THE BrirIsH Isxes, Vol. II., 6/6 net. 

Churchill 

This volume deals with the Dicotyledons 

Polypetale, Thalamiflore, Calyciflore, and Gamo- 

etale, and includes a further part of the general 

ntroduction. There are illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. 


DRAMA, 
Fansler (Harriott Ely), THE EVOLUTION oF TECHNIC 
IN ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 
New York, Row & Peterson 
A study of the origin and development of 
technique in English tragedy from the time of the 
earliest religious plays to the end of the Shake- 
spearian period. 
Hamlen (G. J.), THE WALpIEs, a Play in Four 
Acts, paper 1/6 net, cloth 2/ net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
This play was performed by the Incorporated 
Stage Society at the Haymarket Theatre on 
December 8th and 9th, 1912. 


FOREIGN. 
FICTION. 
Wohlbruck (Olga), HERR UND FRAU WIEDEMANN, 
lm. London, Mudie; 


Bremen and Leipsic, Post & Obermiiller 
The first of a new series of ** Wiking-Biicher.” 


GENERAL. 


Dembion (Célestin), L’AUTEUR D’ HAMLET ET 50N 
MONDE, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles Parisiens 
The author’s object is to refute the arguments 
of Baconians by showing that the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays was Roger Manners, fifth 
Earl of Rutland. 
Lavedan (Henri), Bon AN, Mat An, Septiéme 
Série, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
A collection of essays, containing a critical 
review of the chief events of the past year. They 
are republished from L’Jilustration. 
Loti (Pierre), RAMUNCHO, 1/ Nelson 
A Spanish translation from the French. 








‘THE PRAYER BOOK AMONG 
NATIONS.’ 
The Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

I BEG leave to thank my reviewer in The 
Atheneum, July 11th, pp. 39-40, for suggest- 
ing Bishop Colenso as author of the Zulu 
Prayer Book of 1856. It is the only new 
item contributed by the reviewer. And even 
this is only a surmise, for neither Colenso 
himself, nor his biographer Sir George Wil- 
liam Cox, nor the bibliographies of Mendels- 
sohn and Theal, connect his name with thus 
translation. Will the reviewer kindly give 
a more definite information, or state where 
such can be found ? May I add here that 
(1) for p. 315 see Tucker, ‘ Eighteen Years 
in Uganda,’ vol. ii. pp. 315-16 ; Darlow ond 
Moule, p. 1091, No. 6733, and others ; (2) for 
p- 316 (Swahili), Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
*Encycl. Brit.,? 11th ed., vol. iii. p. 358, 
col. 2, No. (7), and others ? (3) “The Vale 
of Lamu’’ (p. 316, Jast line) is justly objected 
to by author no less than by reviewer. One 
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hundred and forty galleys of proof were sent 
to me, across the ocean, practically unread, 
set up, not by skilled compositors, but by a 
very legion of printers’ devils. Can any 
one realize that ‘‘ Britain,’’ occurring about 
a dozen times, reached me _ consistently 
as “Britian”; that ‘“ Ziegenbaly,’’ oc- 
curring no less than three times in a 
short paragraph (p. 202), was set up in 
three different spellings, and left thus by 
proof-reader ; that early seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century spelling, quotations at 
that, were wilfully modernized by com. 
positor or proof-reader ; that the character 
“&” occurring in the titles of early Latin, 
French, c., translations was each time 
spelt out in English “and”: “ rituum and 
ceremoniarum’ ! And thus among the 
thousands of errors and mistakes, through 
ignorance and wilfulness, of compositor the 
“Isle” of Lamu became the ‘* Vale” of 
Lamu, an error, unfortunately, not detected 
by the author among the multitude of 
others. (4) If the reviewer had realized that 
the works of Franz Praetorius and Ettore 
Viterbo were most familiar to the author 
when he compiled his Assyrian Dictionary— 
a work of over 1,200 pages, with more than 
100 references on every page, set up by 
skilled hands, with not one-tenth the errors 
encountered and fought against in ‘The 
Prayer Book among the Nations ’—he 
would not even hint at a confusion on the 
part of the author of the Sagala tribe and 
the Galla nation. (5) I still believe in the 
classification of Lepsius, even though both 
Meinhof and Westermann are known and 
familiar to me. (6) That I did not mention 
Meinhof’s ‘ Lautlehre der Bantu Sprachen ’ 
(2te Aufi., 1910) was due to the tact that 
(a) according to some well-known reviews 
of the book the same material is found in his 
‘Linguistische Studien....’ (p. 364), and 
(6) [never quote a book unless I have handled 
and examined it myself. (7) Westermann, 
*Sudansprachen,’ consulted by me mainly 
for Yoruba and other Nigerian languages, 
I acknowledge, has been wrongly placed in 
the section *‘ Bantu Languages,’ instead of 
“Nigerian Languages.’ It was done _ in- 
advertently, the slip giving the title being 
misplaced in copying. 

I think it very ungracious on the part of 
the reviewer, probably a priest of the 
Church of England, to call this book merely 
a glorified cataloyue raisonné of a single 
liturgical collection. While the present 
book and the larger work are based on the 
Benton Collection, not one-third of the truly 
historic translations mentioned and referred 
to belong to that collection. And even 
supposing all the books discussed were in 
this collection, does the reviewer expect cne 
to write a “bibliographical” history of 
these books without the actual examination 
of the books themselves ? If the reviewer 
is a priest of the Church of England and a 
scholar, he ought to be thankful that there 
exist, at least in America, two great collec- 
tions of the liturgy of his Church, originals 
and translations. The author of ‘The 
Prayer Book among the Nations’ is neither 
an Englishman, nor a priest of the Church 
of England, nor a communicant of an 
episcopal Church, but a German Noncon- 
formist. Perceiving that not one of the 
many priests and scholars of the Church of 
England, with all their wealth, leisure, and 
learning, has ever considered it worth his 
while to write such a history, long con- 
sidered a desideratum by Dr. Eugene Stock 
and others, the author set to work to supply 
this want without shirking either labour or 
financial expense. 

. : Witt1aM Muss-ARNOLT. 

** We hope shortly to print a reply from 
our reviewer. 








Literary Gossip. 


THE energies of literature, science, and 
art are already largely arrested by the 
war. The withdrawals and _postpone- 
ments of books are widespread, and many 
well-known publications, we learn, are 
suspended for the present. In the general 
absence of books and other matter which 
concerns us, our own pages to-day are 
reduced in number. 


THE formation of a Press Bureau to 
supply official news of the war under the 
direction of Mr. F. E. Smith is welcome. 
Various members of Parliament on Satur- 
day last expressed what must have been 
the general feeling concerning the dis- 
semination of false news in the cheaper 
press. We say ‘the general feeling,’’ for 
we do not suppose that the public as a 
whole, if it thinks at all, is willing to 
support the purveyors of sensation during 
this time of crisis. 

To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair, 


confined within the limits of truth, is 
sufficient to agitate a people who are 
being asked to live as normal a life as 
possible. 

Another nuisance was also mentioned in 
Parliament. Mr. McKenna said, in answer 
to various questions, that steps were 
already being taken to prevent the undue 
disturbance of the public by the calling out 
of news of any kind at late hours of the 
night. We hope that this reply means 
some definite action. 


THE various maps we have received 
are well calculated to show the present 
European situation ‘‘ en gros et en détail.’’ 

The Daily Mail War Map gives a com- 
prehensive view of Europe, showing by 
colours the Triple Entente and Triple 
Alliance, also those countries whose 
neutrality is guaranteed and those who 
are independent of the present crisis. It 
adds various statistics in one corner, 
but it is not adequate in detail, ¢.g., as 
regards Belgium. 

Messrs. Philip’s Map of Central Europe 
has a general as well as a special utility ; 
it is full and elaborate, giving the whole of 
Europe with the frontiers clearly marked ; 
all sea routes are shown, and the distances 
are indicated between the various points. 

Messrs. Stanford send us three maps, 
the first showing Central and Eastern 
Europe, with special attention to the 
international frontiers; forts of import- 
ance are marked in red. 


The second map shows the Netherlands 
and Belgium, with the various provinces ; 
cable lines and shoals and banks along the 
coast are also indicated. 

The third map shows Belgium and 
France, and the German territory close 
to the frontier. 

The first two of these five maps pre- 
sent the situation throughout all Europe 
(England included) at a glance. 

The other three are admirable for those 
who wish to study any one or other 





frontier or locality or country by itself 
with particular attention to detail. 


INFORMATION has been received in 
London from the officers of the British 
Association in Australia to the effect that- 
the Overseas Party has arrived there 
safely, and that the meeting is proceeding 
in accordance with the original programme.. 


In consequence of the war the editorial 
duties of the Gypsy Lore Society have been. 
assumed, in collaboration, by the Rev.. 
I. G. Ackerley, Grindleton Vicarage, near 
Clitheroe; Mr. E. O. Winstedt, 181, 
Iffey Road, Oxford; and Mr. Alexander 
Russell, Dundas Street, Stromness, Orkney- 
Members are requested to address letters 
connected with the business of the Society 
to the first-named. 


Tue authorized biography of the late 
Lord Strathcona is being prepared by Mr.. 
Beckles Willson. It will contain many 
letters written in early life; a full record 
of his long career in Labrador; the 
romantic story of his rise in finance, 
hitherto untold; and much _political,. 
official, and private correspondence. 

A feature of the book will be the illus- 
trations. It will be published in due- 
course by Messrs. Cassell. 


Tue sudden death on Friday week last 
at Pontypridd of Sir Edward Anwyl 
removes a notable Welsh scholar. For- 
merly Professor of Welsh and Comparative: 
Philology at the University of Aberyst- 
wyth, he had recently been appointed 
Principal of the Monmouthshire Training 
College for Men. He published several 
works on Celtic philology and literature,. 
also his addresses to Theological Colleges, 
and was a prominent figure in Welsh 
education. 


THE death in London was announced 
on Wednesday last of Dr. Robert Francis. 
Harper, who had been Professor of 
Assyriology at Chicago since 1892. Pre- 
viously he was instructor in Semitic lan- 
guages at Yale. He joined in the ex- 
pedition of the Babylonian Exploration 
Fund of the University of Pennsylvania. 
in 1888-9, and was director of a similar 
expedition to Babylonia in 1903-6. In 
1908-9 he was director of the American 
School for Oriental Study in Jerusalem.. 
He took part in the editing of the Ame- 
rican Journal of Semitic Languages, The 
Biblical World, and the American 
Journal of Theology. 

His chief work was the publication of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belong- 
ing to the Kouyunjik Collections of the 
British Museum. Thirteen volumes of 
this have been published, and it is in- 
tended to finish the series with the two- 
more which he had planned. 


M. Jutes Lemaitre, whiose death was. 
reported from Paris on Friday week last, 
was a member of the Academy, and well 
known as a critic and playwright. His- 
literary studies were collected into seven 
vélumes under the title of ‘ Les Contem- 
porains,’ while his‘ Impressions de ThéAtre” 
fill ten volumes. Of his plays, ‘ Mariage: 
Blane,’ ‘ L’Age difficile,’ and ‘ La Massiére ” 


are the best known. 
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SCIENCE 


—@——— 


The Oxford Survey of the British Empire.— 
Vol. I. The British Isles ; Vol. Il. Asia ; 
Vol. III. Africa; Vol. IV. America ; 
Vol. V. Australasia ; Vol. VI. General 
Survey. Edited by A. J. Herbertson 
and O. J. R. Howarth. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 14s. net each; 31. 14s. 
the set.) 


THe only publication of recent years 
with which ‘The Oxford Survey of the 
British Empire’ can be compared is the 
‘Historical Geography of the British 
‘Colonies.’ The two works have much in 
common. SirC. P. Lucas, the editor of the 
latter, contributes to the former a chapter 
on ‘Colonial Administration,’ while Mr. 
J. D. Rogers is responsible for Newfound- 
land in both surveys. The new work, how- 
ever, deals more with the economic and 
administrative side of the subject. We 
Should say that the principal object of 
the editors was the exhibition of the 
unparalleled variety of problems and 
activities presented by the Empire. This 
would explain the apparently dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention given to 
small islands which are of interest, but 
not of great importance. The topo- 
graphical volumes are fully equipped with 
gazetteers of towns and with statistical 
appendixes. 
he first volume deals with the British 
Islands and our Mediterranean stations. 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor has achieved in one 
of its longest chapters the apparently 
ampossible task of presenting the town 
life of the United Kingdom in a novel 
manner. This he has done by combining 
his description of the rights and duties 
of local authorities with an account of 
the social life of the people for whom they 
administer. Our only criticism of this 
admirable chapter is that it takes no 
account of religious influences in English 
and Welsh town life—an omission which 
13 not shared by the chapters on English 
rural life, and that of Scotland and Ire- 
land. The description of Racial Type 11, 
referred to on p. 316, does not appear. 
The greater part of the volume on 
Asia deals, of course, with India. In a 
chapter of peculiar interest Sir Richard 
Temple describes Western Influence. In 
his opinion, our ascendancy is being 
strengthened by the gradual disappear- 
ance of the old gulf between the official and 
non-official Europeans, and by the loyalty 
of the modern native ruler, who has 
generally had an English education. A 
spirit of unrest is spreading throughout 
India, but a large part of it is as strongly 
attached to English ideas and the English 
Government as the remainder is opposed. 
In reading through this chapter, and that 
of Mr. Vincent A. Smith on the ‘ Govern- 
ment of India,’ we cannot help feeling the 
truth of the statement made some years 
ago by Sir C. P. Lucas: “ India... .per- 
haps of all parts of the British Empire is 
most nearly akin to a Roman Province,” 
for the analogy of Imperial Rome is 
irresistibly suggested by these papers. 





Burma and the Burmese receive curiously 
little attention in this volume. 

The volume on Africa reminds one of 
the scarcity of unofficial literature on the 
practical results of the Union of South 
Africa. This being the case, it is a matter 
for regret that the late Sir Richard Solo- 
mon should have made his two articles— 
on Economic Conditions and on Govern- 
ment—so dispassionate and reserved. The 
possibility of preserving a strict impar- 
tiality while at the same time avoiding the 
Blue-book manner is amply demonstrated 
by Sir Harry Johnston in his three articles 
on our East African dependencies. It is 
interesting to speculate on the education 
of native races. In Sierra Leone and in 
Nyasaland the people seem to be taking 
to European ideas with the utmost readi- 
ness, and the Baganda and the natives of 
Zanzibar have also welcomed the teaching 
supplied by the various missionary socie- 
ties. The Island of Pemba, north of 
Zanzibar, which was recently surveyed 
for the first time by Capt. Craster, appears 
in the ‘Survey.’ That accidental product 
of Napoleon’s imprisonment on St. Helena, 
the community on Tristan da Cunha, and 
that constitutional freak, the government 
of Ascension by the Admiralty, are duly 
described, together with the British islands 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The largest section of the volume on 
America is an Economic Survey of Canada, 
by Prof. James Mavor, which the would-be 
immigrant would do well to study. Prof. 
Mavor does not, of course, deny the 
immense achievements and the even 
greater promise of Canada, but he points 
out certain offsets which generally escape 
attention. There is a striking and funda- 
mental difference between Canada and 
Australia. In the former, ‘‘ individualism 
is the dominant characteristic,’ with 
such indirect consequences as defective 
municipal services, a difficulty which has 
been increased by the ubiquitous land 
speculator. The difference between the 
Dominion and the Commonwealth is 
emphatically illustrated by the fact that 
in Australia the Labour Party is supreme, 
while in Canada it scarcely exists. 

Sir George Reid, in his ‘ Introductory 
Survey’ of Australia, permits himself a 
mild degree of enthusiasm, a fact which, 
by contrast, makes the judicial tone of 
the whole work more striking. This 
volume also contains chapters on Ant- 
arctica and the Western Pacific. 

The final volume consists of articles of 
general imperial interest. Sir C. P. Lucas 
writes on ‘ British Colonial Administra- 
tion and its Agencies,’ a chapter in which 
Civil Service history has been condensed 
in a masterly manner. Prof. Egerton’s 
‘Summary of Imperial History’ is also a 
fine example of multum in parvo. Other 
chapters deal with the problems of empire. 
Mr. Arthur Page describes the difficulty 
of obtaining uniformity in a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, and strongly urges the 
creation of an Imperial Ceurt, represen- 
tative of the whole Empire. He suggests 
that a reconstituted House of Lords as a 
judicial tribunal, fused with the Judieial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and pre- 





sumably containing representatives of the 
Dominions, would be acceptable to all 
subjects of the Crown. Mr. E. B. Sargant 
provides an extremely suggestive chapter 
on ‘ Educational Problems.’ The modi- 
fication of the English language and its 
pronunciation overseas is one of the most 
serious of these problems, because the 
innovations naturally tend to react upon 
the language of this country. 


** An inspector of schools in South Africa, 
whose native land was Scotland, once 
humorously alluded, in the writer’s presence, 
to the woeful results of permitting Scotch 
songs to be taught to Dutch children by 
English teachers.” 


It is suggested that an approach to uni- 
formity of pronunciation might be ob- 
tained within a few generations were a 
central standardizing authority to secure 
the use of the present scientific treatment 
of phonetics at the training colleges for 
teachers throughout the Empire. Before 
the complexities of the problems of 
religious education a merely logical solu- 
tion in India, for example, would do more 
harm than good. The volume also con- 
tains a description of the available maps 
which have been made of British terri- 
tories. There has been great activity in 
this branch of geography during the last 
few years. 

It is impossible to enumerate and 
criticize all the features of a work on a 
scale so encyclopedic as this ‘ Survey.’ 
We have dealt with the economic and 
administrative articles because they 
seemed to us to be the raison déire of 
the work. But there are chapters on 
fauna and flora and on climate and 
geology also worthy of notice. The work 
as a whole is commended by two ex- 
cellent qualities—impartiality and fresh- 
ness. 








Soil Management. By F. H. 
(Kegan Paul & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE importance of the agricultural re- 
sources of this country is emphasized by 
the present crisis, and we welcome the 
books on the scientific culture of the soil 
which are now appearing in considerable 


King. 


number. The present work, by the late 
Prof. F. H. King of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, can be warmly 


recommended as putting some of the 
latest results of agricultural research 
into popular language. Unfortunately, 
although the Professor had projected a 
work on the subject, his death occurred 
before he had done more than complete 
the researches and gather the information 
needed for it, and the volume before us 
is a collection of his papers and lectures 
made by Mrs. King. As a result, although 
the information given is of great interest 
and importance, the book lacks the 
continuity and cohesion which it ul 
doubtedly would have had if Prof. King 
had been spared to carry out his intention ; 
and it is somewhat disconcerting to find 
the same principles and illustrations crop- 
ping up in widely separated chapters 
under different headings. 
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The key-note of Prof. King’s work 
appears to have been the study of the 
influence of soil structure upon its 
plant-raising capabilities, and we know of 
no other book which gives such simple 
explanations and practical suggestions re- 
garding this complex subject. The author 
begins by pointing out that in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century the 
average wheat yield in the United States 
had fallen to 13:2 bushels per acre, or 
considerably less than half the normal 
virgin capacity of the soil. Having set 
himself to investigate the reason for this 
phenomenon, Prof. King discovered, as 
many others have done, that most soils 
contain large quantities of the essential 
elernents for plant growth, but that the 
bulk is in insoluble form, and can be 
only rendered available by satisfactory 
conditions of humidity and ventilation. 
A great part of the work is devoted to the 
question of water in soils, and it is shown 
how extremely finely divided soils such 
as clay may absorb large quantities of 
water, but hold it and the soluble plant 
food so rigidly by surface tension as to 
render it unavailable for plants. Experi- 
ments are quoted to show how soils of 
differing structure vary in their power of 
absorbing and retaining moisture and 
soluble foods, and the bearing of these 
results on the processes of ploughing, 
cultivating, and mulching. Figures are 
also supplied of the evaporation from the 
soil surface and plants ,and of the amount 
required for various crops; and the 
question of irrigation is discussed. 

A feature of special interest in Prof. 
King’s work is that he has made a con- 
siderable first-hand study of Chinese and 
Japanese agriculture. The conclusion to 
which he comes is in striking contrast to 
that of enthusiasts who regard the land 
as capable of providing easily for un- 
limited numbers :— 

“In the face of all this there is not the 
slightest ground to hope that the best 
possible systems of rotation of crops, coupled 
with the maintenance of the best possible 
physical conditions of the soil, can together 
be made to produce the amount of food which 
such dense populations as exist in the Far 
East require. Adequate and rational fertili- 
zation must in some way be combined with 
the other two. Let us hope that the farmers 
of the future may be helpel to lighten, the 
enormous burden which is now being car- 
ried by the farmers in the Far East, and 
which they have carried through all the 
centuries. Such results as they are getting 
we must get. Can we secure them with less 
of bodily efiort and with more time for 
worthy enjoyment and intellectual life ? ” 


In describing the agricultural methods 
of the Chinese and Japanese, Prof. King 
Shows how minutely careful they are to 
utilize every particle of possible fertilizing 
material; and his conclusion, therefore, 
agrees with that of Sir William Crookes, 
that it is upon the electrochemical pro- 
duction of new supplies of fertilizing 
material that the extension of agricultural 
produce and the well-being of humanity 
principally depend. It is to be hoped 
that this excellent work will be thoroughly 
Studied by English agriculturists. ; 





FINE ARTS 


—_@— 


Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stele, 
&c., in the British Museum. Part V. 
50 plates. (British Museum, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume of reproductions from the 
many funerary stelas and other small monu- 
ments in the British Museum is of unusual 
interest. It includes.as Dr. Budge tells us 
in his introductory notice, the funerary 
inscription of Antef-Ager, the son of one of 
the Mentuhoteps of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
whose exact sequence is still unknown to 
us. This was given to the Museum by its 
finder, Lord Carnarvon, and as no car- 
touche appears in the inscription, it is 
doubtful whether it is a royal stela. The 
inscription is, as Mr. Hall remarks in his 
description of the plates, noticeable, first 
for its crude and unusual sculpture, and 
then for the device which aims at giving 
a “ shimmering ”’ effect to the robes of the 
deceased’s wife by covering them with a 
zigzag hatching. There is also an inscrip- 
tion from the breast of a small lion couchant 
in red granite, bought at Bagdad, which 
bears the words “‘ Fair god ”’ above a car- 
touche reading ‘‘ Se-user-n-Ra”’ (Son of 
the strength of Ra), which Mr. Hall con- 
siders the throne-name of Khian, one of 
the Hyksos kings. The lion on which it 
appears is not here figured, and it would be 
interesting to know the style of its execu- 
tion, and what it was doing in Bagdad. 
Small monuments with Khian’s name 
upon them have been found in Crete, 
whither they may have found their way in 
the hands of Egyptian embassies or pirates, 
and it would be some proof of the wide 
extent of Khian’s empire if they were 
exported in anything like considerable 
numbers to places as far distant from 
Egypt as Asia Minor then was. 

There are also, in addition to many 
pieces from Deir-el Bahari previously 
published, some trial pieces or drafts 
of inscriptions given by Lord Carnarvon 
which refer to Sen-mut, the famous 
architect who built the temple at 
Deir el-Bahari for Queen Hatshepsut or 
Hatasu. One of these records for the 
first time his full name as Sen-n-mut, and 
others make known his titles as ‘* Steward 
of the Temple of Amen,” ** Governor of the 
Double House of Silver, Governor of the 
Double House of Gold, Overseer of all the 
Works of the King, Controlling every office 
in its entirety, Governor of the Court,”’ and 
the like. From this and other evidence it 
would appear that Sen-mut’s name was 
erased from inscriptions only when it 
involved the name of the god Amen, and 
that it is, therefore, to the ‘“ heretic 
king,’”’ Amenhotep IV., that we owe its 
mutilation rather than to Thothmes III., 
as is sometimes said. The case quoted 
above, in which he is allowed to retain his 
titles of Steward of the Temple of Amen, 
is the exception which proves the rule, 
and the piece of limestone on which 
it was written was, no doubt, thrown away 
by the workmen as soon as copied, and not 
found again till Lord Carnarvon’s excava- 
tions brought it to light. 





One of the most important uses of such 
publications is the bird’s-eye view which 
they afford of the kaleidoscopic changes: 
in that Egyptian religion which some have 
thought to be unchangeable. Thus in one- 
stela dating from the Twelfth Dynasty, 
and therefore, according to the usual 
chronology, not long before the Hyksos: 
conquest, we find ‘‘ Osiris, Lord of Dedu,”’ 
and ‘‘ Khent-amenti [7.e., Ruler of Hades],. 
Lord of Abydos,’ mentioned in a conca- 
tenation which shows that they were con- 
sidered distinct divinities. Towards the- 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which was 
the first to be well established after the 
driving out of the Hyksos, we find prayers. 
addressed to ‘‘ Osiris - Khent - amenti,”’ 
showing that the two gods have become 
one; and the same fact is indicated by 
Osiris’s title of ‘‘ Heq-er-tcher,” or Prince- 
of Eternity, on other stelas of about the 
same date. In a stela of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, again, we find Osiris identified 
with Upuat, Lord of Abydos, the canine- 
god known as the “ opener of the ways ”’ ; 
while in the Twelfth we have one in which 
Osiris is called Khent-amenti and Lord 
of Abydos indeed, but Upuat, “‘ Lord of 
Ta-tcheser,’’ and Osiris, Lord of Busiris in 
the Delta, are invoked along with himas. 
distinct deities. In the same way Amen- 
Ra, the great god of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, is called “‘ King of the Gods, 
Lord of Heaven, Lord of Tcheser,”’ on one 
stela, and ‘‘ Lord of Karnak, God set over: 
the Two Lands, great of appearings in 
Luxor,” in another; and identified with 
the god Min in yet another early in the 
dynasty, only to have his name battered 
out under Khuenaten, and clumsily re- 
stored at a later date. One also finds: 
some traces of a **woman’s worship ”’ (like 
that which the wives and daughters of the- 
worshippers of Mithras were thought to 
pay to Cybele, Mother of the Gods), 
addressed by the women of Thebes to the: 
goddess Hathor, ‘‘Lady of Tcheser 
within Akh-aset, Mistress of the Gods.” 
The stela on which this last inscription ap- 
pears leaves no doubt that the Hathor thus. 
adored was the sacred cow discovered by 
Dr. Naville at Deir el-Bahari. 

Such are some of the lessons to be- 
drawn from the present volume. The 
plates are from drawings made by Mr. 
E. J. Lambert, and are perfectly clear. 
The inscriptions are copied by Mr. H. R.. 
Hall, and are doubtless carefully done, 
although in one instance we cannot find 
in the plate the epithet of Osiris mentioned 
in the text. What, too, is meant by 
‘* the sacral [sic] cord or knot ” ¢ 








WAX MINIATURE PROFILES. 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, 8S. W. 

BEING interested in some degree in wax 
miniature profiles, I wonder if any of your- 
readers could give me any information as to 
the present whereabouts—if they are still in 
existence—of four glazed frames of wax 
miniatures of persons who figured in the 
Napoleonic wars. These collections were 
made by a Major Harry Beane of the Ist 
Dragoons, about the year 1817. The wax 
miniatures are probably the work of Wyon, 
Flaxman, Andrieux, and Galliaux (?). 

W. M. Croox. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. SIDNEY RIORDEN. 


Part Song (Op. 39), 6d. net.—Part Songs 
(Op. 40), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 3d. each, and No. 4, 
4d.—Vocal Quartets with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment (Op. 41), Nos. 1 and 2, 8d.; No. 3, 
8d.—Part Song with Piano Accompani- 
ment, 4d. By H. Walford Davies.—All 
these vocal numbers are by a composer who 
knows how to write for voices. As a rule, 
his music is smooth and pleasant to sing ; 
but there are times when he is exacting, 
though there is nothing impossible for a good 
choir. Op. 39, ‘These Sweeter Far than 
Lilies are,’ with anonymous words, is for 
horus and four soloists; and the bright 
diatonic strains, a pleasant mixture of 
homophony and polyphony, are in keeping 
with the words, which tell of joy and praise. 

The four numbers of Op. 40 are all attrac- 
tive. The poems are by Peele, Fletcher, and 
Hartley Coleridge, except in No. 4, the carol 
“ The Seven Virgins,’ the words of which are 
anonymous. The first is particularly light 
and dainty. There is one modern effect, 
at the words “‘ The merry round Concludes 
with Cupid’s Curse”; and the music ends 
on a chord formed from a whole-tone scale 
which is much in vogue now. No. 2 is 
delightfully fresh. The quaint No. 3 has a 
signature of four sharps ; but why ? since all 
the p’s have a natural. The Carol is ex- 
pressive. 

There is no lack of vigour in Op. 41, No. 1, 
and there are some curious whole-tone 
arpeggio chords in the accompaniment. 
No. 2 is most delicate. Daniel and Sidney 
are the authors of the poems of the two 
‘Quartets, and the titles suggest strong con- 
trasts which are fully expressed in the music. 

The last number is a fine setting of 
‘Shelley's ‘ The Cloud.’ 


MESSRS. ELKIN. 

Album of Songs for Contralto. By Cyril 
Scott. 3s. net. — This composer has two 
styles, one for his instrumental, the other for 
his vocal music. It is, of course, clear that 
words have a restraining influence: the com- 
poser cannot indulge in elaborate develop- 
ments, nor in sensational harmonies that 
would draw off attention from the words. Mr. 
‘Cyril Scott’s songs are naturally, therefore, 
‘simpler than his instrumental works. In 
the ‘ Album ’ under notice we, however, find 
features which could easily be introduced 
(and with advantage) into his most elaborate 
instrumental music. One is the due mixture 
of diatonic with chromatic harmony. This 
is particularly noticeable in the first four 
numbers of the ‘ Album,’ and also in the last ; 
but it is absent from No. 5, ‘ Love’s After- 
math,’ in which the endeavour to express 
the sentiment of the words becomes artificial. 
Again, in the earlier numbers there are simple 
cadences which give momentary repose. 
Moreover, the modern tendency to avoid the 
common chord at the close of a piece or song 
is a reaction against the conventional ending, 
and, so long as it does not become a fixed 
habit. is not unwelcome. In the ‘ Album’ 
only one of the songs departs from the usual 
custom. Mr. Scott's skill is unquestioned, 
though not always the use he makes of it. 


MESSRS. AUGENER & CO. 
Menuet in E flat. By Beethoven. 6d. net. 
—This little piece might on account of its 
simplicity be considered to belong to the 
Bonn period. It was, however, not pub- 
lished until 1805, about the time when 
Beethoven was composing the ‘Eroica’ 





Symphony. If it is old, it may have been 
revised; in addition to simplicity, it has 
charm, and, especially in the Menuetto 
proper, something which reminds one of the 
E flat Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 

Petite Suite. By Borodine. 1s. 6d. net.— 
Berceuse. By A. Ilynsky. Ils. net.—Ma- 
zurka in G minor. By A. Zarzycki. 6d. net. 
—Mazurka. By A.Scriabine. 1s. net.—These 
four pieces by Russian composers are all short, 
and, although free from technical difficulties, 
depend entirely on delicate phrasing and 
discreet pedalling. The Suite consists of 
six sections. When composing it Borodine 
must have had the orchestra in mind. The 
music is delightful, and, though all the 
numbers are not equally original, they are all 
interesting. The first two, ‘Au Couvent’ 
and ‘ Intermezzo,’ have Eastern colour. 

The Berceuse is not Russian in character, 
but it is delicate and pleasingly written. 
Again, in Zarzycki’s Mazurka the music is 
tasteful rather than characteristic. Scriabine’s 
Mazurka is very light, and the music is 
easier than is usual with him. 

Sérénade Triste pour Violon et Piano. By 
Nandor Zsolt. 2s. uet.—A broad, im- 
passioned, and for the most part diatonic 
melody is here supported by chromatic 
chords which fittingly produce the atmo- 
sphere indicated by the title. The solo part 
is written by an experienced violinist, and 
for due effect requires not only an able, but 
also a sympathetic interpreter. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS begin this 
evening with the National Anthem and the 
‘Marseillaise.” Sir Edward Elgar's ‘ Sos- 
piri’ will be the novelty of the evening. 
Other particulars we mentioned last week. 

On Tuesday Mr. Frederick Morley, a new 
pianist, will play M. Dohnanvyi's Concerto 
in E. On Wednesday Prof. Richard Wal- 
thew’s ‘Friend Fritz’ Overture will be 
heard for the first time. On Thursday Erich 
Korngold’s ‘ Sinfonietta ’ will be performed 
for the first time in England. On Friday 
Master Solomon will play Beethoven's 
Concerto in o. 

THE WORCESTER Musicat FEstIvaL, which 
was to take place in September, has been 
postponed. 

Tue Parts Opéra has closed its doors, 
as so many of its officials have been called 
away. The Opéra Comique was to open 
on the Ist of September, but whether it will 
is doubtful. 

SicNork GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO’S new 
lyrical drama, ‘ Fedra,’ with music by Signor 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, will be produced at La 
Scala, Milan, during the coming winter. 

Mr. Henry Patterson Hopkins, who 
was a pupil of Dvorék when the composer 
was in New York, has been giving some 
personal details about him in The Musical 
Standard. It appears that he was very 
careless about his appearance. His clothes 
were ragged and his hat shabby. The same, 
by the way, could be said about Beethoven 
and Brahms. 

THE death is announced of Gabriel 
Dupont at the age of 36. He began his 
artistic career by winning the Sonzogno 
prize for his ‘La Cabrera,’ which was 
performed at the Paris Opéra Comique. He 
also wrote ‘La Glu’ (libretto by Henri 
Cain after Richepin), which was produced 
at Nice, Brussels, and elsewhere. He also 
scored his ‘Heures dolentes’ and ‘La 
Maison dans les Dunes,’ both originally 
written for pianoforte. Had he been spared, 
a brilliant future seemed in store for him. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


Apart from Shakespeare this country is 
not rich in patriotic plays. One might ex- 
pect, however, a revival of ‘An English- 
man’s Home’ (noticed by us lebruary 9th, 
19.9), whic. shows this island of ours over- 
run and shelled by foreign troops, and the 
apathy and facetiousness of a household 
given over to trifles, and, when grim fate 

pproaches, blustering and helpless. 


On Wednesday next at His Majesty’s 
Theatre ‘ Drake ’ will be revived as a national 
pageant suitable to the occasion. It is 
announced that “‘any profits will be given 
to the Prince of Wales’s Fund for the 
sufferers by the war.” 


THE New Theatre is to reopen on Satur- 
day, the 29th inst., when the successful 
career of ‘Grumpy’ will be resumed. 


‘THE MANCHESTER PLAYGOER, Vol. II. 
No. 1, represents, we learn, the views of the 
Manchester Playgoers’ Club. Its most inter- 
esting feature is a review of the recently 

ublished works of Stanley Houghton, by 
Mr. James E. Agate. The writer was 
evidently intimate with Houghton, and 
gives an attractive sketch of his personality 
with its mixture of diffidence and charm. 
Houghton “ failed,” it is said, ‘‘ as a showman 
to ride the wave of an advertised success.” 

Mr. Agate thinks ‘Hindle Wakes’ and 
the little sketches ‘Hawthorn Lodge’ and 
“Grey ’ much above the rest of Houghton’s 
work, which ‘‘London showed its chiefest 
intellectual folly ” in accepting. 

A play by Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, ‘ His 
Magnificence of Plasencia,’ which is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a Grotesque ”’ (Spanish, fifteenth 
century), needs more power than the author 
possesses to make it effective, dealing as it 
does with the tremendous theme of a dead 
man returning to life. 


In the current number of The British 
Review the editor, Mr. R. J. Walker, has an 
interesting notice of the ‘ Alcestis’ at 
Bradfield. He points out that 
**Greek plays were throughout written with a view 
to their being invariably acted by masked per- 
formers. We shall never understand rightly what 
a Greek play is designed to look like, unless we see 
one performed in masks...... Footwear which added 
greatly to the height of the performers was 
obligatory equally with masks.” 

This is all very well as an ideal, but what 
of the Athenian audience required ? 

In discussing the music, Mr. Walker 
explains that we know something about it, 
“but so little that to endeavour to compose in it 
is simply to trust oneself to conjecture ; and of the 
little we do know about it the major part is most 
probably untrue with regard to the stage at which 
it stood in such early days as those of the 
tragedians.” 

His point as to the safety of engaging 
impressionable boys “in acts even of his- 
trionic worship before the altar of a heathen 
god ”’ seems to us overstrained. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—N. B,—C. G.—N. F.—D. W. W.— 
G. A. M.— Received. 
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BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 
given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 


Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 
Lecture II PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture IIL. ‘“‘MORS JANUA VITA.” 
These Lectures appeared in The Atheneum of APRIL 25, 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 

Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 

















THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE, 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 15) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Fulham Parish Registers—Holcroft Bibliography—Emendations in ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well’ and ‘Cymbeline ’"—Chattels of Roger Mortimer of Wigmore—‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions ’—‘* Ruby ”—Early Instances of Words for the ‘N.E.D.’—John Heywood the 
Dramatist a Freeman of London—‘ Chatterbox.” 


QUERIES :—Machiavelli : Testina Editions—Eleanor Needham—Andrew Lang, Pindar, and Mr. G. O. 
Smith—Sir Philip Howard—Rev. H. Salvin—Acrostics—Saints’ Day Customs—Sumptuary 
Laws—‘ Poems written for a Child’—‘ The Pamela Magazines ’—Authors of Quotations Wanted 
—Capt. Richard Hill and the Siege of Derry—Duke of Ormonde’s Followers—Retforde : Derlee : 
Officials of Edward III.—Sir Beauchamp St. John—‘‘ Iebie horse ”—“ Act of Parliament Clock ” 
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